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A caLt has been issued by A. Loudon Snowden, President 
of the United Fire Underwriters in America, calling for a meet- 
ing of that body in this city on Wednesday, November 26, at 11 
o'clock A.M. The circular takes rather a gloomy view of the 
insurance situation, and hopes that the evils and abuses from 
which the business is now suffering may be frankly and fully 
presented, and an earnest effort made to correct them by wise and 
wholesome action. We were of the opinion that the evils and 
abuses that afflict underwriting were very frankly and fully set 
forth a year ago, when the association was formed, but were 
aware that no effort was made to remedy them. As the mem- 
bers have had a whole year in which to think over these evils, 
and have had the disastrous consequences burned into them by 
another year’s business, it is to be expected they will come to 
the meeting this year fully prepared to suggest and inaugurate 
the needed reforms. There has been a vast amount of talk but 
a woeful lack of action. Earnest and hearty co-operation are 
essential to the working out of any reform, and this, we fear, 
will not be found among the underwriters at present. 





In Tue Spectator of last week we printed in full the debate 
that took place at the Convention of Chief Engineers last month 
relative to the fire hazards to be anticipated from the introduction 
of the electric light in the streets of cities and places of business. 
On the night of October 12 a tactory in Philadelphia was de- 
stroyed by fire, and five women and two men were burned to 
death, while nineteen other persons were seriously injured, some 
of them, it is believed, fatally. From the investigation made up 
to the time of this writing, it is believed that the fire originated 
from the electric light wires and communicating with the wood- 
work in the building. Chief Swenie, of Chicago, relates a con- 
vincing illustration of an instance of this kind that came under 
his observation. A slight fire having occurred, he found, on 
investigation, that it originated in the elevator shaft, which was 
lined with pine boards. An electric light wire extended up 
through this shaft, and the fire had originated near the wire. 
Suspecting this to be the incendiary, he caused the machinery 
to be started, when instantly a stream of sparks escaped from 
the wire at a place where the silk covering was broken, being 
attracted by a nail in near proximity to the break. These sparks 
had set fire to the woodwork surrounding the nail. He called 
several persons to witness the flying of the sparks from the wires, 
and thus proved conclusively that the electric light wires, which 





are necessarily heavily charged with electricity, are exceedingly 
dangerous unless properly insulated. The Chief Engineers re- 
commended that such wires be not only thoroughly insulated, 
but that they be designated by a peculiarity of color, so that they 
may be recognized at a glance, and special care taken that they 
be not broken in cases of fire. If it be finally determined that 
the Philadelphia fire originated through the imperfect insulation 
of the electric light wires, whereby sparks were permitted to 
escape, underwriters will need to adopt precautionary measures 
to insure more perfect insulation of such wires. An expert elec- 
trician says that the electric wires are charged to their utmost 
capacity ; that electricity will at all times avail itself of the most 
direct means of reaching the ground; therefore, if the wires 
are imperfectly insulated, and a good conductor of electricity is 
at hand, the fluid will leave the wire and follow the new course. 
In doing this, it is liable to communicate fire to-exposed sur- 
roundings. Electric lighting, and, indeed, our knowledge ot 
electricity, is yet in its infancy, and whatever tends to shed 
knowledge upon its uses or its dangers should be given the 
greatest publicity. A thorough investigation of the causes of 
the fatal Philadelphia fire should be gone into, and the assertion 
that electricity is responsible for it, either clearly demonstrated 
or satisfactorily disproved. The underwriters of that city owe 
it to themselves and to their profession to ascertain and make 
known the facts without delay. If the electric light wires, as at 
present put up, are imperfect, the companies engaged in that 
business have a greater interest than any one else in solving the 
problem of perfect safety, for without that, electric lighting must 
prove a failure. 





A wooLeN mill at Burrillville, R. I., was destroyed by fire 
last week, involving a loss of about $70,000. The published 
account of the disaster says that the fire broke out near the force 
pumps, and raged so furiously that it was impossible to get 
them to work, and consequently all the interior fire extinguish- 
ing appliances were rendered useless. We have always main 
tained that fire extinguishing apparatus placed inside a building 
it is intended to protect is utterly untrustworthy, and should 
have no weight with underwriters. A fire is quite as apt to 
break out in the immediate vicinity of such machinery, render- 
it unapproachable, as anywhere else. The Locust Grove Hotel 
fire was another instance of this, and many others might be 
cited. In the case of the woollen mills destroyed last week, had 
the pumps been located in a detached building, the chances are 
that they would have been the means of saving much of the 
property. Much reliance is placed by mill owners upon auto- 
matic extinguishers placed within their mills, but these have 
sometimes failed in consequence of the flames preventing the 
turning on of the water. At Holyoke, Mass., some of the mill 
owners place so much reliance upon the automatic extinguish- 
ers that they have given orders that, in case of fire, the firemen 
be refused admittance to the building or yards, and have even 
discharged employes who gave an alarm to the fire department 
when a fire was discovered. As a fire in one of these mills en- 
dangers many others, the chief of the department insists upon 
his right to enter these buildings, in case of fire, in the interests 
of the community, and do his best to control the flames. We 
very much doubt if the owners of these mills, who refuse to 
make use of the fire extinguishing machinery employed by the 
city, could recover their insurance in the event of the destruc- 
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tion of their property. In writing insurance, companies always 
take into consideration the means available for putting out fires, 
and if an insured person refuses to avail himself of those facili- 
ties, the companies should be under no obligation to pay their 
policies. All communities, where large interests are at stake, 
expend large sums in perfecting the means for putting out fires ; 
not the least of these is the fire alarm telegraph, by means of 
which the firemen receive early notification of a fire. When a 
propertyowner refuses to make use of this and other appliances 
placed at his disposal to call the regularly appointed force to 
protect his property, he deserves to lose it, and the insurance 
companies ought not to be compelled to pay for it. 





New ZEALAND has no life insurance company of its own. 
A number of foreign companies do business there, but the only 
life insurance office in the country is the Government In- 
surance Office. The people naturally give confidence to the 
only home institution in the colony. The Government Insur- 
ance Department does no business outside of the colony. The 
funds have accumulated during the past six years, the extent of the 
office’s existence, from $768,585 to $2,786,150. Why the gov- 
ernment should have gone into the insurance business and does 
not assume the control of other industries left in the hands of 
private persons remains to be explained. The rates of the De- 
partment are about the same as those charged by the private 
life offices. No dividends are paid to the insured, and a corre- 
sponding reduction is made in the premium. The New Zea- 
land Government Insurance Department claims to be an 
established success. The Commissioner of the Department in 
his annual report for 1880-81, which we have just received, 
refers to the apathy of the public toward the Post Office insur- 
ance system of Great Britain, and accounts for the progress of 
the New Zealand Department because insurance has been soli- 
cited and bids have been made for public patronage in a 
manner similar to the conduct of life insurance companies, 





Tuat our British cousins have an abiding confidence in the 
development and prosperity of this country is testified to by the 
constant influx of British capital seeking investments in busi- 
ness enterprises of various kinds. Fire underwriting appears 
to have special attractions for them, and the number of British 
insurance companies doing business in this country will be con- 
siderably increased during the current year. The Alliance, of 
London, one of the largest companies of England, has already 
sent one of its active managers here to look over the field and 
select a representative to assume control of its American branch, 
while the Standard, a comparatively new, and, consequently, 
less favored company, has filed its papers and made its arrange- 
ments for engaging immediately in business. Officers of the 
City of London are also here, and that company will soon be 4 
a fixture among us. Other English companies are said 
to be preparing to come here and their early advent is 
predicted. In the tace of the fact that underwriters have 
been complaining for several years that the business in this 
country was unprofitable, it is singular, if these complaints are 
true, that so many new comers should be anxious to share their 
misfortunes. But we are of the opinion that these complainings 





are considerably exaggerated as to the general business of un. 
derwriting. In the case of some badly managed companies, it 
is true that their premium receipts have been inadequate to pay 
losses and expenses, but the great majority of companies have 
made satisfactory dividends to their stockholders, have added to 
their surplus, and contrived to pay liberal salaries and extraya. 
gant commissions with commendable promptness. It is a no- 
torious fact that farmers and fruit growers indulge in an annual 
lament, just before harvest, over the alleged bad season, and de- 
plore the asserted fact that they will not have half crops. This 
is done for effect, and is calculated to stimulate the demand for 
their products and stiffen the prices for the same. Perhaps this 
is the secret of the chronic complaints of the underwriters, 
which fall unheeded upon the ears of those who have the best 
means of knowing the true state of the case, and who are unde- 
terred thereby in their purpose to share the fortunes, good or 
ill, of the business. Certainly the British companies doing 
business here must have shown satisfactory results, or their 
countrymen would not follow them and seek to participate in 
existing competition. Asa matter of fact, foreign companies do- 
ing business in this country have no right to complain ; they have 
had, proportioned to their numbers, the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness, and if they have not made a profit on it, the fault is theirs, 
The insuring public has, apparently, unlimited confidence in 
foreign companies, and eagerly demands their policies. Possibly 
one reason for this lies in the fact that these companies, being 
financially strong, have used the press liberally to make this fact 
known, being more generous in this respect than many of their 
American competitors. We are inclined to accept this as true, 
because those foreign companies that have dealt the most liber- 
ally with the press have done a large amount of business, while 
the two or three foreign companies that have studiously ignored 
the press are among those who complain the loudest of the de- 
moralized condition of the business and make the poorest show- 
ing in their annual reports. It is probably for the same reason 
that some of the American companies are dragging out a lan- 
guid and unprofitable existence. Judicious advertising is the 
secret of business success; what doth it profit a man to have “‘a 
good thing” unless he lets the public know it? Our successful 
merchants all recognize the value of liberal advertising, and it 
is just as essential to successful underwriting as to anything else. 
The foreign companies that are strong and trustworthy have 
appreciated the necessity of letting the public know their strength, 
and have gathered a liberal harvest in consequence. Those 
American and foreign companies that mourn a falling off in the 
volume of their business may well take a hint from their more 
favored competitors, and, in the future, call to their assistance 
the press of the country to aid them in recovering their prestige. 
But there is danger that the introduction of foreign insurance 
capital will be overdone, and that in the rush of companies to 
America some will get in that are unworthy, and so bring them 
allinto disrepute. The press, however, may be trusted to care- 
fully scrutinize the claims of each new comer, and to warn 
the public against such as are unworthy, as it did in the case 
of the London and Staffordshire. 


THE Hail insurance companies received in 1880 in the kingdom of 
Saxony alone 852,317 marks in premiums ; the amount paid out was un- 
precedentedly heavy, viz : 644,351 marks as against 278,308 marks in 1879. 
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INFURIOUS LEGISLATION. 


N act passed by the New York legislature June 6, 1881— 
A near the close of the session—is being extensively used by 
interested underwriters and the press outside of the State 
to the prejudice of New York State companies. The law is an 
outrage and cannot fail to work a grievous injury to our home 
companies. It is as follows: 

An act prohibiting the Courts of this State from entertaining jurisdiction of actions 
on policies of insurance in certain cases. 

SECTION 1. Whenever by the laws of any other State of the United States any 
restriction shall be imposed upon any company organized under any law of this 
State for the purpose of transacting the business of insurance whereby any such 
company, or any of its agents, shall in any manner be either absolutely or condi- 
tionally probibited from making a free and full examination of any risk within such 
State; or whereby any penalty or damages cther than interest shall be imposed 
upon any such company for the non-payment of any claim arising under a policy 
issued by it ; or whenever by the laws of any other State a compliance wih any 
conditions or terms specified in said laws shall be required to enable any person 
within such State to solicit insurance on behalf of any insurance company organ- 
jzed under the laws of this State, or to transmit to such company any application 
for insurance, or to examine or inspect any risk, or to receive or collect any pre- 
miums for or on behalf of any such company, or to examine into or adjust or aidin 
adjusting any loss or claim within said State arising under any policy issued by 
said company; or whenever by any law of any other State of the United States it 
shall be made unlawful for any person to do any of the actsor things hereinbefore 
specified within such State for or on behalf of any insurance company not organ- 
ized under the laws except upon terms and conditions specified in said laws—more 
onerous than those imposed by the laws of New York in like cases, then and in 
every such case no suit or proceeding or action shall be instituted, conducted or 
maintained in any court of this State to recover or enforce any claim founded upon 
or arising under any policy of insurance issued by any corporation organized un- 
der the laws of this State where the loss under such policy shall have occurred or 
where the person whose life was insured thereby shall have died within the State 
where any such laws shall be in force at the time such loss or death occurred, or at 
the time such suit, proceeding or action shall be brought, and whenever in any ac- 
tion now pending or hereafter brought in any court of this State any of the facts 
hereinbefore stated shall be established, it shall be the duty of the court to dismiss 
such action. 

SECTION 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Thirty-six States have laws upon their statute books imposing 
various restrictions upon insurance companies of other States 
doing business within their borders. The law above quoted 
says, that wherever such restrictions exist, claimants against 
New York State companies shall be debarred from seeking re- 
dress in the New York State courts. Of course, no law enacted 

‘by our sapient legislators can prevent citizens of other States 
suing in the United States courts to recover against our State 
insurance companies, but, nevertheless, this law apparently 
attempts to do this, and is being used quite as effectively to the 
prejudice of our companies as though it were of binding effect. 
But in a case where a resident of this State made a loss in an- 
other State, he would find in this law a serious obstacle to en- 
forcing his claims in our State courts. We are informed that 
the passage of this bill was secured through the instrumentality 
of a well-know insurance man, who is also something of a poli- 
lician, for the express purpose of enabling the company in 
which he is interested, and which is not in a particularly flour- 
ishing condition, to evade some important claims that are being 
made against it. It furnishes evidence that our legislators voted 
on the bill either without understanding its nature, or did so 
under political pressure. 

The law is one that should be repealed as early in the next 
session as possible. But even its prompt repeal will not serve 
to undo all the mischief it has created, for prejudice is easily 
begot and slowly eradicated. It is believed by good legal au- 
thorities that the law is unconstitutional, and that our State courts 
would disregard it on that ground. It is opposed to the theory 





that insurance is a matter for State regulation, and is an attempt 
on the part of the New York legislature to dictate to other States 
the nature of their legislation, under pain of inflicting penalties 
upon their citizens. It has furnished already the ammunition 
that many newspapers are firing into the New York State com- 
panies, and we hear of its being effectually used by the enter- 
prising competitors of those companies. The underwriters a 
this State, both life and fire, should combine to secure the repeal 
of this obnoxious law as early as possible, and, meantime, 
should give notice that such is their intention. 





SCARCITY OF WATER IN NEW YORK. 


HE Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. Thompson, has 
recently issued a circular announcing that there is a short 
supply of water for the city, and requesting all consumers to use 
no more at present than they are actually obliged to. He alludes 
to the dangers of a water famine, or a conflagration, either of 
which might work irreparable injury upon the city. The large 
fires of last week gave abundant evidence, as many previous 
ones have done, that New York enjoys no immunity from the 
flames. Our efficient fire department, whose celerity of move- 
ment is really marvellous, has heretofore saved us from great 
conflagrations, but even this enterprising force cannot accom- 
plish miracles, and we have no reason to anticipate that New 
York will long escape those fiery disasters from which other 
cities have suffered. All the conditions for a great conflagration 
are now present—thousands of highly inflammable buildings, 
the season of high winds, and a short water supply—and if 
large fires are not of frequent oocurrence, it will be attributable 
more to good fortune than to intelligent provision for such 
emergencies. 

We recently called attention to the fact that the Fire Commis- 
sioners had caused an inspection of fire hydrants to be made, 
and found that in many of them the supply of water was so 
short that it would not flow in the least. This was regarded as 
so alarming that the Commissioners immediately communicated 
with the Department of Public Works to see what could be done 
in cases of emergency. While the water supply has been short, 
owing to the prolonged drouth, it has been necessary to par- 
tially shut off the street mains, so that a less quantity flows 
through them, which accounts for its not running at the hy- 
drants. In case ofa large fire the gates could be opened, and a 
full flow in the street mains permitted. But in a large portion 
of the city the street mains are too small; they were put down 
many years ago, and are wholly inadequate to the present re- 
quirements. Many of them are but four or six inches in diam- 
eter, while corrosion and the deposit of sediment in them has 
reduced their capacity materially. A four-inch main will not 
furnish much more water than a single steam fire engine will 
need at a fire, under the improved methods of delivering large 
fire streams, while it is frequently necessary to put several into 
service ata single fire. Asa consequence, the surplus ones 
have to attach to distant hydrants, and force water through long 
lines of hose, thus impairing their efficiency. As a mere matter 
of economy, small street mains are a great mistake, for iron pipe 
is cheaper than hose, and will last much longer, True economy 
would supply large mains, and fire hydrants at frequent inter- 
vals, so that the least amount of hose possible would be required. 
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However efficient our fire department may be in men and ap- 
paratus—and there is no city in the world better supplied, in 
this respect, than New York—it can do nothing, is absolutely 
worthless, in the absence of a satisfactory supply of water. It 
is, therefore, the height of folly for acity having such vast in- 
terests at stake to be dependent for its water solely upon one 
source of supply. The long, stone aqueduct that brings this 
supply to the city, is an old, imperfect affair, and not of sufficient 
capacity to bring to us each day the quantity of water required 
for daily consumption. It is liable to get out of order, or to 
give way entirely at any moment. A greater calamity could 
scarcely be anticipated. Not only would we be deprived of our 
supply of water for domestic and manufacturing purposes, but 
would be exposed to the horrors of a conflagration that we 
would be powerless to cope with. The fires that now occur 
average from four to five every twenty-four hours. With our 
present water supply, they are mostly strangled in their incip- 
iency, and great conflagrations are thus avoided. But cut off 
the water supply, and these daily fires would spread from house 
to house and block to block, till nothing was left for the flames 
to feed upon. Long immunity from disasters of this kind has 
lead many to think them impossible. The experience of the 
great cities of Europe, and also of our own country, teaches 
that no city can claim exemption from devastating conflagrations, 
and should lead us to adopt every precaution to prevent them, 
and to supply every means for combatting them when they are 
“threatened. 

New York city has no good reason for being deficient in its 
water supply. The Atlantic ocean flows through the rivers at 
either side of it, and to conduct its waters through every street 
of the city would be less of an undertaking than are many of 
the private enterprises now being prosecuted in our midst. The 
money that has already been squandered in the construction of 
the Brooklyn bridge, would have laid mains in all the principal 
streets and supplied the machinery requisite to deliver four 
effective fire streams from hydrants at every street corner ; with 
such a water supply New York might with truth claim immu- 
nity from conflagrations. Salt water is more effective than fresh 
water in putting out fires, and is no more injurious to property. 
Objection to the use of salt water for putting out fires has been 
made by some underwriters on the ground that it is more injur- 
ious than fresh water to certain kinds of goods. Experience, 
however, shows this objection to be fallacious, for the salvage in 
the fires extinguished by salt water is quite as great as in those 
that have been put out by fresh water. When goods have been 
soaked at a fire they are always sold as damaged goods, and the 
question as to what kind of water was used in soaking them is 
never raised. But this question of salvage is of small conse- 
quence in comparison with the preventing of conflagrations. 
The fact stands that to day, dependent as the city is upon a 
scant supply of fresh water, every fire alarm causes quaking in 
the breast of every underwriter and every fireman who has a 
knowledge of the situation. With an abundant supply of. river 

water, delivered ‘at every street hydrant under fire pressure, 
there would be no such anxiety, for a conflagration would be im- 
possible. In THz Spectator of March, 1879, we printed a dia. 
gram showing in detail how easily the river water could be utilized 
as we have suggested. By this plan it would be practicable to 
concentrate, upon any given point, sixty powerful fire streams, 
delivered under sufficient pressure to project them over the 
roofs of the tallest buildings. To introduce this system into all 





that part of the city lying south of thirty-fourth street would cost 
in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, Yet the city authorities 
will listen to no proposition of the kind, for the reason that they 
seem determined to duplicate our present Croton system at a 
cost of anywhere from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. With an 
auxiliary system of salt water supply, the capacity of the Croton 
system would be adequate to satisfy all domestic demands for 
the next fifty years, provided it was limited to legitimate uses, 
Salt water could be used for nearly every purpose for which the 
Croton is now used, except purely domestic uses, and it would 
be so abundant that it would be made to effect a great saving 
in the cost of street cleaning. By using it freely in washing 
streets and foul places, the city could be kept cleaner than it has 
ever been known to be, and the death rate materially reduced, 
But the politicians are determined to extend the Croton system, 
because it calls for a greater expenditure of money, and the 
‘pickings and stealings” are, consequently, greater. But we 
maintain that it is a suicidal policy that compels a great city, like 
New York, whose wealth can scarcely be estimated, to depend 
upon one system of water supply, which system is liable to be 
destroyed or seriously interfered with at any moment, by acci- 
dent or design. To deprive New York of water fora single 
day would be a calamity, the results of which would be direful 
in their consequences ; but add to such calamity the terrors of a 
conflagration, and the imagination cannot picture the havoc and 
devastation that would ensue. This is a subject of the greatest 
interest to underwriters. The hazards of their business in New 
York city have been constantly increasing from year to year, 
and their earnings swallowed up in losses. Add to these haz- 
ards an insufficient and precarious water supply, and their pros- 
pects for remunerative business in the future are not flattering. 
The recent statement put forth by Commissioner Thompson is, 
in connection with the recent destructive fires, one calculated 
to awaken anxiety, and should cause every propertyowner to 
take an active interest in the consideration of a subject of such 
vital importance as the water supply of the city. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE spell of fancied exemption from loss, which the companies en- 
gaged in a strictly local business, indulged, was rudely broken on Mon- 
day evening by the big fire on Fourth Avenue. The average of yearly 
losses, which is sure to come early or late, has finally overtaken the city 
experience, and this severe loss, added to the long list of disasters through- 
out the country, makes this a black year in the history of the fire business. 
But the losses it may be observed are not fairly distributed. Some of the 
large companies escaped lightly,‘and the smaller ones have severe losses to 
pay. The English companies seem to have had their share, but then their 
city premiums are likewise large. If it were possible to count the heavy 
losses of the year in the city as closed, there will still be a margin of 
profit for the majority of companies, but if the ‘‘ more to follow ” losses 
come as heavily as the last time, then the experience of the city will be as 
disastrous as the experience of the country at large. 

* * % 


THE mystery and secrecy surrounding the losses of the companies in 
the Morrell warehouse, has led to various rumors relative to the experi- 
ence of particular companies, which are being repeated with a gusto wor- 
thy of a better cause—so far as harm can be done by such stories, the 
harm has been done—but still there are several circnmstantial stories 
being told in relation to such offices as the Star and Howard, which are 
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known to be untrue. It is natural, perhaps, that the officers of companies 
should not discuss their losses, but the truth is often less injurious than 


the lies. e s e 


As usual, after every considerable loss, there is a small agitation 
in the city upon the question of a revival of the tariff association. We 
may well call ita “‘ small agitation” for it is not yet large enough to be 
called serious. Upon enquiring among several companies as to the pros- 
pect of the movement becoming serious, we were laughed at for sugges- 
ting such a thing. The president of one of the best companies says the 
situation could be summed up in a nutshell. He says that three-fourths 
of the companies and agents are earnestly desirous of a binding tariff— 
but not over twenty-five per cent will agree to a tariff unless ninety per 
cent of the companies are bound by it—of the twenty-five per cent who 
don’t care for a tariff one half of these don’t want one and the other half 
hope one may be gotten up, with their companies on the outside to cut 
the rates. ° 
*% % * 

One of the current jokes of the street is that the English companies 
which recently re-insured the risks of a local company, has already lost 
about one-sixth of its premiums thereon. The loss lists are eagerly 
scanned now, and when a point of this kind can be made there are numer- 
ous mischief-loving souls who never fail to mention them. 


*s + 
w te 


A SINGULAR statement is going the rounds in relation to the inner work- 
ings of a certain city company whose name has been freely used of late, 
in connection with alleged re-insurance arrangements. It is said that the 
president and secretary are at swords points on the subject of re-insur- 
ance, the secretary desiring to re-insure and get another position for him- 
self, and the president violently opposing it. The directors, it seems, are 
divided into three parties, one-third favoring the secretary, one third the 
president, and the other acting as friends of all parties, and trying to keep 
the other factions in a state of peace. In this condition of affairs, no 
agreement about re-insurance is possible, and the president is therefore 
able to prevent it. This story has become the stock of the street, and is 
asserted in some offices with an ex-cathedra ait which is quite convincing. 


* % * 


WE are informed that advices from England’ have been received by one 
interested party to the effect that it is unwise to sacrifice claims against 
the London and Staffordshire Insurance Company on policies issued 
through Chas. H. Cole in Washington, D. C., as it is morally certain the 
company will pay all valid claims on such contracts in full. This will be 
good news to hundreds of eager applicants for return premiums as well as 
losses. 

* * * 

‘* FIRE-PROOF ” qualities were claimed for the Morrell warehouse, but 
the building didn’t even pcssess the semblance of an iron shutter on the 
Thirty-second street side. The simple truth is that the public is easily 
humbugged on the subject of fire-proof qualities, and they were strength- 
ened in the deception by the absurd conduct of the insurance companies. 
The warehouse people should be censured for trying to convince the 
owners of stored furniture that there was no danger, and it would be inter- 
esting if their moral responsility for the losses incurred by failure to insure 
in consequence of bad advice, could be converted into a legal responsi- 
bility 
* * * 


Tue friends of the dry goods district are now suggesting that in view of- 


the big fire in Fourth avenue, the limits ought to be extended to Forty- 
second street. It would be well for the companies if they were able to 
enforce the same vigilance, rates, small commissions and other desirable 
qualities in the conduct of the business all over the city as they now en- 
force in the dry goods district. In rates it is the remarkable feature of the 
city business. 
‘& * ww 

THERE was a sensa'ion in William street a few days ago over the trans- 
fer from one office to another of a line of corporation insurance involving 
upwards of $32,000 in premiums. The beauty of the transaction was that 
a combination had been made by four offices to control the rate, and it was 
thought the renew. of the insurance was as certain as the continued exist- 
ence of the solar system. One office had been left out of the combination, 











however, and in the classic language of the sunny South that office “ took 
the cake.” The lesson conveyed by this incident is ‘‘ enlarge your com- 
binations.” 


* x * 


THE old war on “area” and “ unbroken area,” has been resumed, and 
in the public interviews the learned officials of companies vent their spite 
upon buildings so constructed. But are they consistent? Show us any 
large building filled with merchandise in this city, and there you will find 
the companies carrying risks so generally as to be practically unanimous. 
Why it is blurted out in some of the offices that a building built contrary 
to present laws, as to width, without dividing or supporting walls, in 
which the merchandise is insured at fifty cents, belongs to the president of 
one of our largest companies. Now if the officers who allow themselves 
to be interviewed by reporters, and express such denunciation of the build- 
ings having unusually large “ unbroken area,” will constantly and consist- 
ently decline such risks, they will at least set a good example. But they 
talk one way and act another. 

* * * 


Tue defaulting secretary of the Shoe and Leather, of Boston, was well 
known in New York as a genial, pleasant, affable and well bred gentle 
man. He came here often, and while there was much of the don 
vivant in his composition, he was heartily esteemed here for many good 
qualities. Weare sure the fraternity in this city heard of his downfall 
with sorrow and regret. 

*% % #& 


INFORMATION reaches us from a reliable source that the arrangements of 
the Alliance, of London, are being slowly completed so that on the return 
of Mr. Lewis from California, an early decision will be announced. We 
are informed that the “ Alliance” people on the other side have already 
suggested to another English company a re-insurance contract, possibly 
forgetting that such a contract is impossible for New York risks, unless 
both companies have complied with the New York laws and made their 
deposits in Albany. 

* % 

WE are advised that the story from Charleston relative to cotton in rail- 
road yards being insured in New York over the heads of Charleston 
agents at a less rate, which story was printed by one of our contemporaries, 
refers to a class of risks regularly and persistently taken in New York 
over the heads of local agents. It may be a bad custom, but it has been 
in vogue for ten years. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





Tue Dusseldorf General Insurance Company has declared a dividend 
of 15 per cent. 


Tue Paris fire insurance companies have not maintained their quota- 
tions lately; life insurance is in somewhat more favor. 


THE Paris live stock insurance company, known as the Comptoir 
Agricole, was to be suld out on October 5. The upset price was fixed at 


30,000 francs. 


A NuMBER of petitions have been sent in to the German Government to 
include in the Accident Insurance system the agricultural laborer as well 
as the industrial. The proposition was rejected in the Reichstag. 


THE Vienna Common Council want to pay the fire department by 
having a tax of 5 per cent on premiums received on buildings in that city. 
Nothing is said about insurance on furniture only, nor on the injustice of 
having the insured alone pay for a public necessity. 


“ AMBULATING ” foreign companies is the way a German insurance or- 
gan putsit. The large proportion of refused risks in life insurance is en- 
couraging foreign companies to obtain concessions in Prussia. As one 
way of meeting the difficulty it is recommended that companies might 
have a revision of many refused risks. The views of physicians have 
been often found contradictory, and rates fixed according to individual 
cases, or certain classes, This would be equivalent to having the risk as 
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the self-regulating factor of the premium. ,The Dutch Life Insurance 
Company at Zeyst introduced a modulated form in 1860 which was imi- 
tated by the “Hercules” of England in 1863. Some such system is 
better than a special company for such risks. 


In the month of August, 1881, the Anker Life Insurance Company, of 
Vienna, received 500 proposals to assure 985,587 florins. Of these, 428 
policies were issued for sum assured, 843.990 florins. From the beginning 
of the year 3,897 polices have been issued, assuring 7,495,889 florins. The 
premium income for the eight months was 1,964,841 florins; the claims, 
354,421 florins. 


IT is stated in The Oesterreichische Revue, that the London and Staf- 
fordshire Fire Insurance Company have resolved to withdraw from the 
German business, ceasing their re-insurance business—of course this step 
cannot have been taken but for the reason of adverse results. Query— 
Did the London and Staffordshire attempt to do an ‘‘ underground ” busi- 
ness in Germany ? 


In Rio de Janeiro there are ten insurance companies, the majority of 
which transact marine business. These companies have a nominal capi- 
tal of 73,60,0000 marks, divided into 148,800 shares, of which only 80,800 
ase issued. Of these ten companies, nine have reserve funds amounting 
together to 3,040,005 marks, Several of the companies have only ten per 
cent of the capital paid up. 


Dr. STAHN gave a lecture lately before the Berlin Joiner’s Verein. Con- 
sumption he found to be the most prevalent disease among them, owing 
tu being constantly in an atmosphere loaded with smoke, dust, wood par- 
ticles, and in generally crowded shops. The use of varnishes and poison- 
ous colors brings on diseases of the abdominal organs. The average life 
of the German joiner is fearfully short. 


THE London Review says: ‘“ There seems to be little doubt that 1881 
will be a very bad year for fire insurance companies both in France, Eng- 
land and the United States. It is as well that shareholders should be pre- 
pared in time, so that we may have no growling about the dividends when 
the hour arrives for the publication of the annual balance-sheet. Unlessa 
marked improvement takes place, the results will be as we now indicate.” 


RussiA bids fair to out do Pennsylvaniain insurance swindling. At 
Lublin, the cargo master and a notary persuaded a widow to insure her 
deceased husband for 8000 rcubles. After paying two premiums the 
death of the gentleman was announced to the St. Petersburg company, 
who paid the insurance. The widow, however, showed no desire to share 
with her ‘‘ pardners,” and they informed the police, who arrested all 
three. 


Tue direction of the Bureau Veritas has just published the follow- 
ing statistics of maritime disasters, reported during month of August, 1881, 
concerning all flags. Sailing vessels reported lost: 5 American, 3 Aus- 
trian, 30 British, 4 Danish, 5 Dutch, to French, to German, 1 Italian, 6 
Norwegian, 4 Russian, 1 Spanish, 3 Swedish; total, 82. In this number 
are included 2 vessels reported missing. Steamers reported lost: 1 
American, 11 British, 1 French, 2 Norwegian ; total, 15. 


THE causes for incendiarism are various, and not always to be sought in 
revenge or simple maliciousness, but in a very exaggerated self-interest 
combined with thorough heartlessness. A large number of fires occurred 
recently at Vilimov (Bohemia.) After some time the son of a brick man- 
ufacturer was discovered to be the author. He confessed his guilt, and 
stated that his reasons for burning so many houses was that his father 
might get rid of a superfluous and ruinous stock of bricks. 


THE total premium receipts during the first half year of the Magdeburg 
Allgemeine Company for its Accident, Transport and Fire Re-Insurance 
branch, exclusive of the re-insurance, were 2,832,364 marks as against 
2,769,394 in same period last year. The amounts paid out for losses 
were 1,231,422 marks and 1,255,307 marks during the above-mentioned 
period ‘respectively. The respective premium incomes were, from acci- 
dent, 1,522,593 marks, transport 209,264 marks, and fire re-insurance 
1,100,507. The Life Insurance Branch insured for 2,467,664 marks. 


AN arrangement has been concluded with the London Lloyds to have 
reliable ship news from all parts of the world. Attention was also called 
to the fact that there has been a great increase in deck cargoes of wood, 
cotton, heavy machinery, cattle etc., and that during heavy weather—the 
Hamburg committee will also have to consider this evil, and provide a 
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remedy. The Union of German shippers sent a draft for policies for the 
consideration of the meeting, but it was unanimously voted as “ rubbish,” 
and not even discussed. The question of injury from water was thought 
to be met by the new and improved system for protecting goods in trans- 
port, and it was thought advisable to omit the exempting clause for the 
present. A special inspector for New Orleans was thought to be a neces. 
sity by many. An understanding with American companies as to the matter 
of premiums was considered advisable. It was also recommended to make 
no rewards of insurances for wheat cargoes on the Rhine. 


Tue meeting of the Berlin Cologne Fire Insurance Company had a full 
report before it of the doings of the former general director Schnuerpel, 
No regular system of book-keeping was followed, and enormous expenses 
out of all proportion to profits, were incurred, generally 40 per cent. The 
board of directors did not do their duty ; large sums were allowed 
Schnuerpel for private or ‘‘ secret” expenses. The latter is nowa fugi- 
tive. An action will doubtless be taken for the losses against the member 
of the examining committee. The Re-insurance branch of the same com. 
pany had also a meeting. The Paris manager was to receive from 5 to 
7% per cent of the premium receipts, and 2% per cent for costs of man- 
agement. These conditions induced the manager to enter into selections 
with some twenty companies, without taking much care as to the ordinary 
precautions. One million francs was drawn from the*company. It was 
resolved to have the committee enter into negotiatious with other compa- 
nies for taking over the business. 


Tue French, that is, the insurance people, do not seem to appreciate 
the foreign competition. One paper, Z’A7vgus, says “ If we admit full lib- 
erty, with all its consequences in this matter of competition with foreign 
companies, we will not go beyond that, and we maintain that the foreign 
character of these companies should be amply shown. Of late years, a 
sort of speculation has arisen which has nothing in common with such 
considerations. Companies have been founded abroad, in Belgium, Eng- 
land and Switzerland for the purpose of evading the prescriptions of 
French law. They are not foreign companies, however, and they have an 
element of fraud which is shown by the fact that the founder is almost al- 
ways a Frenchman.” An example of this is seen in the same number of 
the paper which mentions the establishment of La Tutélaire at Brussels, 
Most of the directors live in Paris. Two of the directors receive one mil- 
lion francs in shares for their “ studies, books and combinations on insur- 
ance!” Mr, Cransae, who also gave up his “studies” to La Rentiere, 
received five millions ! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Still Another Disastrous Fire, with a Great Loss of Life—Disregard of Law and the 
Criminal Neglect of our City Authorities to Enforce it the Cause—Insurance 
Rates Likely to be Advanced—Items on the Wing. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THE year 1881 has been fraught with disastrous fires in Philadelphia 
In my last letter I mentioned that a large fire had taken place in Adams 
Express Company’s stables, an entirely new building, and that one wing 
of Swathmore College had been entirely destroyed, the two involving a 
total loss upon the insurance companies of not less than $150,000 ; and 
now we have just had another conflagration from which a further loss of 
$50,000 will probably be sustained, to say nothing of the death of eight 
persons and serious injury to seventeen others. 

This last fire occurred on Wednesday and resulted in the total destruc- 
tion of Landenberger’s cotton and woolen mill at Randolph street and 
Columbia avenue in this city, and the death by burning and jumping 
from the upper stories of the building of eight men and women, and dread- 
ful injuries to seventeen others who managed to escape from the death- 
trap. Of the eight who lost their lives five were burned to death in the 
building, and the other three killed ia jumping from the third and fourth 
stories of the mill. 

In 1877 the city council created a Board of Fire Escapes, and during that 
year fifty large buildings were compelled to erect fire escapes. 
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In 1877 the Board asked councils for $1,700 for the expenses of 1878 
The finance committee cut the amount down to $850, and then councils, 
upon motion of General Wagner, a leading insurance agent of this city, 
amended it that it should be taken from the appropriation of the building 
inspectors, and the bill so passed. 

In 1878 the Board asked councils for $850 for 1879. The communica- 
tion was referred to the finance committee, whereupon Samuel G. King, 
now our reform (?) mayor, moved to report it with a negative recommen- 
dation, which was agreed to. 

On December Ig, 1878, the finance committee, Louis Wagner, chairman, 
reported the fire escape ordinance to councils with a negative recommen- 
dation, and requested to be discharged from further consideration on the 
subject. The Board of Fire Escapes then became extinct, and no fire es 
capes have been erected since, except voluntarily. 

The tale of how three young girls tried to escape in every direction 
and then flung themselves from a third-story window is a remarkable 
one. Mary Kloss, as she lay on a bed in the Episcopal hospital, 
with one limb in a splint. gave a very graphic description of the scene 
of the burning building: ‘‘I worked in the spooling room on the 
fourth floor with nine other girls. The first thing I knew of the fire 
was when Annie Brady and Katie Schaeffer screamed ‘fire, fire,’ with 
all their might. I looked around and saw smoke coming up the 
stairway, and a little while after we all rushed to the stairs. The smoke 
was not very thick, so we got down on the third floor all right. It was an 
awful sight, though. Everybody seemed to be wild. The girls screamed 
‘murder’ and ‘fire,’ and the men and boys ran in every direction. Annie 
Brady, Katie Schaeffer, Annie Miller and I kept together and started for 
the stairs, going to the second story. By the time we reached the first 
step the smoke came puffing up right into our faces, nearly smothering us. 
Annie Brady then ran for the Randolph street windows and we all followed. 
When we got there Annie Brady climped up the window-sill and jumped 

out. Katie Schaeffer was next, but before she jumped the men down in 
the street called out, ‘Don’t jump; ladders will be here in a minute.’ 
Katie then screamed down to them, ‘If I jump will you catch me? but, 
without waiting for an answer, she got upon the window-sill and threw 
herself into the street. I jumped next, and I think Annie Miller came 
after me.” 

Annie Brady was killed, Katie Schaeffer was terribly injured, but Mary 
Kloss escaped with a fractured leg. 

The insurance on the stock and machinery aggregate $40,000 distributed 
among the following companies : 





| Liverpool and London and Globe.| $2,500 























North British and Mercantile....-.. 
Home, Liziacaicuaigigentdedindiption 2,500 || Hamburg-Bremen .--.......-..--.. 2,500 
| SSR 2,500 || Royal ..........-....-.---------- | 2,500 
EEE S| lll Oe | 2,500 
NG 2 ae Ses Se TE PE ids detnens evcoenevasen | 14500 
Manufacturers, Boston..........-- 2,500 | mdon Assurance ............... | 3,500 
Providence, Washington ..........| 2,500 EE esinindaieh dad weetiedbennteicuas | 2,250 
Guardian, London 2,000 } 
ERE SS eS aly Ss eR EH 2,250 i cwnciddatiadimetnta $40,000 
See 2,500 
| 
The building was insured for $10,000 in the following companies : 
; | | 
Franklin, Philadelphia_........... $2,sco ||Hartford, Hartford ............... $2,500 
DORE, DIEING sascctesccowance | 2,500 || Io 
I 2,500 || We ivie<osebiscinaiaeen |$10,000 





The adjustment of the losses caused by the Girard Point Elevator by 
arbitration has been completed ; the losses exceeded the insurance, and 
therefore the risks, amounting to $280,000, will be paid in full. In view 
of the very many disastrous fires that have occurred in this city during 
the year, it is a settled fact that few, if any, companies will be able to 
show any profit in the business of the year, and in consequence the 
opinion seems to be general among well-advised insurance men that a 
determined and united effort must be made for an increase of rates 

The Fire Association Insurance Company—Col. Snowden—has re- 
cently made some changes in their Southern department. The States of 
Georgia and Alabama have been added to Messrs. Morris & Bayliss’s 
present field of Kentucky and Tennessee, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville ; and Messrs. T. M. Alfriend & Son retain the management of the 
States of Virginia and North and South Carolina. Already a largely in- 
creased business has resulted from this change. 

William H, Cunningham, of Chicago, general agent for the West, of 





were well satisfied with the result of his work over towards the sunset 
section of our country. 

The arbitration committee on the Girard Point Elevator was Messrs. 
Whitney, of Boston, for the insurance companies ; Raines, the builder, 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and for the Elevator, William : 
Sellers, of the Edgemoor Iron Works—the company engaged in furnish 
ing the stee/ for the Brooklyn bridge—as the third man. Since the award 
has been made, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has concluded to 
erect two grain elevators, with nearly three times the storage capacity of 
the destroyed structure. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 17, 1881. 





BOSTON. 

The Defalcation of Henry B. White, Secretary of the Shoe and Leather Insurance 
Company—His Friends Amazed at His Fall—The Amount Embezsled Smail, 
Compared With His Opportunities for Stealing—Fohn C. Paige and the City of 
London—Notes of Local Interest. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE event of most interest during the past few days has been the sud- 
den disappearance of Henry B. White, Secretary of the Shoe and Leather 
Insurance Company, and President of our Patrol Corps. That he should 
have been found a defaulter was the last idea entertained by his numer- 
ous acquaintances on the street. White has always been a man with a 
fondness for the pleasures of life, and has also been addicted to stock 
speculations, but no one had srpposed that either of these would carry 
him over the border of honesty. He had to follow a course of financial 
rectitude, which all men in temptation do not possess. He held a good 
position, receiving a salary of $5000 per annum, and had the right of suc- 
cession, which would not have been very long delayed, to a position worth 
double that sum in the present, and even more in the future. Both the 
marine and fire business of the office was in his hands, and was carried on 
with an energy which was without its parallel in thiscity. His decisions 
were quick, and were given seemingly without reflection, though the bus- 
iness record of the company for the last two years would indicate that this 
was not the case. If the Shoe and Leather Company continued the pro- 
gress made during the past two, for three or four years more it would be 
far ahead, in business and resources, of any other Massachusetts company. 
But this was wholly the;work of the defaulting secretary, and now that 
new arrangements have to be made, the directors are not likely to give to 
a new man the freedom of action that they were only too willing to accord 
to Henry White. 

There has been some reticence in the office in defining the exact amount 
which has been stolen, It is said that a determined effort is to be made 
to capture and punish the runaway ; one director, asserting, it is said, that 
they would have him if money would do it, a remark which would not seem 
to be called for in a defalcation of less than $20,000. But it is strange, 
that White, who could, in an emergency, have raised money from his 
friends, should have broken down all of his prospects for life for such a 
paltry sum. It is not believed that he took much money with him, $700 
covering the estimate made which would only serve to get him to some 
secure retreat. If he had decamped with all of the negotiable secunties 
of the company his conduct would have appeared less idiotic and hardly 
worse than it now does. 

His method of action seems to have been to appropriate the remittances 
sent in by agents, and fail to credit them on the bonks of the company. 
This game as I have been informed was discovered by what would seem 
to have been the stupidity of White himself. The account against the 
New York agent became so large as to attract the attention of president 
Abbott, who instructed the secretary to write on and request the agent to 

come to Boston that he might talk to him. This was done, but when the 
agent came, White met him and kept him all day away from the office, 
sending him home as though nothing was out of ordinary business. 
Hearing nothing of the agent and resenting this indifference, the presi- 
dent telegraphed on to him that if he did not come to Boston prepared to 
settle his account, he (the president). would go to New York and demand 
a settlement there. The effect of this was to instantly bring on here the 
New York agent with his books and vouchers, which showed that instead 
of being indebted to the company for quite a number of thousands of dollars, 





some of our leading companies, was in town last week. His companies 


he only owed it a few hundreds, which he was quite ready to pay at a mo- 
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ment’s notice. This was an eye-opener to the president. It is not known 
what explanation White made; but an accountant was called in to go 
over the books, and without waiting for his report the secretary swept into 
his pocket the contents of the cash draw, took his departure, and when 
last ‘seen was on the train on the night of the roth inst., presumably en- 
voute for New York. Where he has gone is wholly conjectural, but I 
think it more likely that he has gone to the West, than that he has gone 
to Europe. The directors on Wednesday formally deposed him from his 
Office of secretary, and by that act he also ceased to hold his office in the 
Boston Protective Department. It is thought probably that Mr. William 
S. Burrell, at present assistant secretary, will take White’s place in the 
Shoe and Leather office. Mr. James Lownds, the vice-president, has al- 
ready assumed executive management of the Protective Department. 

Mr. Phillips of the City of London, was in Boston a few days ago, and 
under the guidance of Mr. John C. Paige obtained a very good knowledge 
of our city. Mr. Paige has not yet added the name of the City of London 
to his list of companies ; but then no one else has captured it, and Mr. 
Paige had the fortune to leave upon the mind of the English manager a 
lasting impression just prior to his departure from Yankee land. 

In consequence of the change that is to be made in the old State House 
Building, at the head of State street, the North American Insurance Com- 
pany will in a week or two be compelled to leave the stand they have had 
for about a quarter of a century. The new office will be at No. 70 
State street. 

It is understood that there will be no change in the management of the 
Manufacturers office for the present. Mr. Thayer will certainly continue 
as the president of the company until after the next annual meeting. Most 
of the local companies have found hard work in paying their October 
dividends. F.A.C.T. 


Boston, October 17, 1881. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE REFORM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

WILL you permit me to say a few words through your paper. I saw an 
article in it some time ago, suggesting the idea of a school to ‘‘ teach 
insurance.” I have often thought that there should be some way for the in- 
surance business to be studied and learned. Has not the business of in- 
surance got to the point that it is a profession? I think it has, and that it 
is a very much needed and honorable profession. Then why not either 
have schools or books treating on fire insurance, the same as in other pros 
fessions? There are several branches of fire insurance, and the work on 
‘‘Adjustments of Fire Losses on Buildings,” by A. J. Waters, is very 
good, as far as it goes, but I think it could be made to extend further, 
and cover more points. Now, why not have works written by experi- 
enced men on adjustments pn stocks of merchandise, and other branches 
of adjustments ? Would it not prove very good for both the insurance 
companies and the assured, when a loss occurs, to have a man to adjust 
the loss that was learned in the business of insurance and of the values 
of buildings and mercantile commodities that make up the business of 
our country ? 

My observation is that at least one half of the local agents, specials and 
adjusters, would require a great deal of study and schooling before they 
could pass an examination and get a diploma from such a school as indi- 
cated in your article, and some would never get it. I am of the opinion 
that if some of the secretaries and presidents of our leading insurance 
companies could be present and witness the taking of some risks by local 
agents and the adjustments made by some adjusters, and the actions of 
some special agents, they would not stop until there was a way made that 
no man could get a position as general, special or local agent or adjuster, 
until he had passed a thorough examination and was fully recommended. 
To be an efficient agent, either general, special, local or adjuster, a man 
must have a good practical knowledge of business, and know the laws of 
our country, and also be capable to fill a judge’s place. Then why 
are there not schools and books for men to learn and read? Has each 
company to educate each agent and adjuster, by paying for their educa- 
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tion in the school of experience? If so, I think it a very costly school 
for insurance companies. 

Then let us have schools or books, that men can learn to do a business 
and build up a profession that is destined to be among the greatest pro- 
fessions of our country—that men may read and learn how to do the 
business of their calling to the advantage of all concerned, giving to each 
party justice, and knowing at the same time that what they do is right be. 
tween both parties. Some men may say that there is no school for mer. 
chants and a great many other branches of business, but, in answer, | Say 
that insurance is not only a business but a profession. Can aman bea 
successful physician, lawyer or teacher, without educating himself? He 
educates by reading what other men have said or done. There is no local 
or traveling agent that takes any interest in his business or profession 
but what would be glad to read such books or attend such schools, and 
it would undoubtedly be a great advantage to the agent, and also to the 
companies and patrons, to have learned men to do the business for 
them. We will suppose that the Secretary of the Home Insurance Com. 
pany, of New York, should move to St. Louis, Mo., and apply for the 
local agency of several insurance companies, and also a successful mer- 
chant or architect should go to St. Louis, and apply for the same agencies, 
which would the companies take for their agent? I should say, take the 
Secretary of the Home. Why? Because he has educated himself for 
and knows his business and profession. Then why not educate our boys 
for the insurance profession? I would like to hear from some men of ex- 
perience on this same subject, for a profession that is not worth educating 
ourselves and children for is not worth building up. j. W. 7. 


MARSHFIELD, Mo., October 8, 1881. 


[For the information of ‘‘J. W. T.” and others, we would say that there 
are plenty of text-books on insurance printed, the study of which would 
unquestionably be to the advantage of those engaged in the business, A 
full list of such books may be obtained free by sending for a Specrator 
Catalogue of Insurance publications,—Ep, THE SPEcTATOR.]} 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Postal Life Insurance in Great Britain. 


THE London Post Magazine of October 1 shows that the attempt on 
the part of the British government to popularize life insurance by means of the 
postal service is a failure, and says: 


The progress of the government, or post office, scheme of life assurance seems to 
be steadily backwards. The following table gives a sufficient outline of its entire 
career since the commencement : 








No. of | Am’t of || No.of | Am'tof 
Policies. | Ins’ance. | Policies. | Ins’ ance. 
! 





547 | £40,647 | . ° 396 331073 
62x | 278 21,622 
364 370 32,022 
350 | 270 22,875 
422 | 393 330444 
385 | LY 229 19,608 
358 | } 226 18,870 
787 | || 1880 258 20,373 














Thus, this great life office, with more than six thousand branches, at present 
secures an amount of business that can only be described as contemptible, whether 
compared with the results of private enterprise, or with its own previous, very mod- 
erate, record. The postmaster general says of the institution that ‘it expands but 
slowly ;"" the expression ‘‘ collapses rapidly "’ would have better fitted the situation 
of a scheme which must now be regarded as a complete failure. 





The Fourth Avenue Railroad Fire. 


THE large fire in New York on Monday evening of last week is still a 
topic of consideration and much talk in underwriting circles. On the afternoon 
af'er the fire at a meeting of insurance men the following committee on adjustment 
was appointed: Messrs. Henry H. Hall, Coit, Yereance and Forrester. This com- 
mittee has to do only with the loss on the stable and contents, which are e-timated 
now at $300,000. Some salvage will be obtained from the contents of the stables. 
It is thought that the destruction of the two buildings alone, that isto say, the stable 
and warehouse, will cost the insurance companies something in excess of two bun- 
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dred thousand dollars. As to the contents of the Morrell warehouse, the losses 
have been vaguely fixed at fifteen hundred thousand and even two million dollars. 
But nothing definitely is known, and it is thought that the losses will never be 
ascertained. The safe in which Mr. Morrell kept the records identifying the prop- 
erty of the twelve thousand depositors has been taken from the debris in a charred 
and worthless state, with the contents rendered unrecognizable. It was one of 
Marvin's sates. The unearthing of the large safety deposit vaults containing val- 
uable jewelry, important documen's, title deeds, and, it is said, railroad and gov- 
ernment bonds, is looked forward to with interest. It is strongly hoped that these 
yaulis will be found in an impregnable condition, with their contents secure. The 
total insurance on the contents of the warehouse has not been ascertained, and, as 
Mr. Hall remarked to a representative of THE SPECTATOR, the only possible way 
to find about this would be to go around to each of the companies, and the chances 
would be that a majority of them would refuse the information. The following isa 
revised list of the insurance on the stable risk: London and Lancashire, $10,000 ; 
and American, Albany, Broadway, Citizens, Commercial Mutual, N. Y., Exchange, 
Empire City, Firemens, German-American, Hamilton, Hariford, Hoffman, Im- 
porters and Traders, Irving, Lamar, Lenox, Portland, Manha‘tan, Manufacturers 
F. and M., National, N. Y., New York City, New York Fire, Norwich Union, 
Phenix, Pernsylvania, Republic, Rutgers, Standard, N. Y., $5000 each; total, 
$150,000. The insurance on the warehouse building is given as follows: City, 
$5000; Firemens, Nu. Vx $5000 ; Hanover, $24,000 ; Liverpool and London and 
Globe, $81,000; Merchants, N. Y., $5000; Star, $35,000; Westchester, $5000; 
total, $160,000. 





The Great Forest Fires of Michigan. 


WHILE the country is being called upon to contribute to the relief of 
the sufferers by the Michigan forest fires, the following graphic description of the 
terriffic sweep of that cyclone of flame across the devoured section, will be read 
with interest. It explains, too, why so many lives were lost, it being almost as im- 
possible to escape the onward rush of the heat, and smoke and flames, as it would 
have been to anticpate or avoid the rush and fury of a tornado. The account be- 
low was furnished The Detroit Free Press, by_one who visited the scene immedi- 


ately after the disaster : 

Fires had been burning in Sanilac, Huron, and Tuscola counties, but no one 
apprehended any danger. Farmers had set fire to slashings to clear the ground 

for fall wheat, but this happens every fall, and the fact that not a drop of water 
had fallen in from fifty to seventy days was not considered by those who saw the 
smoke clouds, and replied that these was no danger. There was danger. Behind 
that pall of smoke was a greater enemy than an earthquake, and it had a tornado 
at its back and two hundred miles of forest in the front. From noon until two 
o'clock a strange terror held the ple in its grip; then all of a sudden the 
heavens took fire, or so it seemed to hundreds. In some localities it came with the 
sound of thunder. In others it was preceded by a terrible roaring as if a tidal 
wave were sweeping over the country. Almost at the same minute the flames ap- 
peared in every spot over a district of country thirty miles broad by one hundred 
in length. 

At Richmondville, ten miles above Sinilac, one hundred and fifty people had 
comfortable homes, stacks of hay and grain, teams, cows, pigs, sheep, and no fear 
of the fire which they knew was burning a mile away. At two o’c.ock the flames 
rushed out of the woods, leaped the fences, ran across the bare fields, and swal- 
lowed every house but two, and roasted alive a dozen people. It is hardly forty 
rods to the beach of the lake, and yet many people had no time to reach the water. 
Others reached it with clothing on fire and faces and hands blistered. The houses 
did not burn singly, but one billow of flame seized all at once and reduced them to 
nothing in ten minutes, 

I saw many and many a spot where the billows of fire jumped a clean half mile 
out of the forest to clutch house or barn. The Thornton family were wiped out 
with the exception of a boy. Jhornton h:d hitched up his team todrive the family 
to a place of safety, but when he saw that they were all surrounded by the flames 
he unhitched the horses in despair. Before they could be uuharnessed they bolted 
in different directions, and the old man became so confused t .at he ran directly 
towards a big slashing, which was then a perfect mass of flame, and dropped and 
died with his head toward it. Meanwhile the mother and children had taken refuge 
in the root house. This was a structure mostly sunk in the ground and the roof 
well covered with earth. Here they were all right for a time, but when the father 
failed to join them one of the sons went out to see what caused the delay. He was 
hardly out of the place before the door through which he had passed was in flames. 
In his emergency he ran to a dry creek, and by lying on his face and keeping his 
mouth to the ground he lived through it. I talked with a woman who lived neigh- 
bor to the Thorntons, and who escaped by fleeing to a field of plowed ground. 
This was only a few rods from the root house, and she said it was fully an hour be- 
fore the screams and shrieks and groans from the —_ inside grew quiet in 
death. One by one they were suffocated by heat and smoke, and their bodies pre- 
sented a most horrible appearance. 

To one riding through the district it seems miraculous that a single soul escaped. 
The fire swept through the green trees the same as the dry. It ran through fields 
of corn at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and fields of clover were swept as bare 
asa floor. Dark and gloomy swamps, filled with pools of stagnant water, and the 
home for years of wildcats, bears and snakes, were struck and shriveled and 
burned almost in a flash. Over the parched meadows the flames ran faster than a 
horse could gallop. Horses did galop before it, but were overtaken and left roast- 
ing on the ground. It seemed as if every hope and avenue of escape were cut off, 
and yet hundreds of lives were spare People spent ten to twenty hours in 
ditches and ponds, or in fields under wet blankets, having their hair singed, their 
limbs blistered, and.their clothing burned off piece by piece. 

In dozens of cases the first flames spared houses and barns, but, af «r seeming to 
have passed on for miles, suddenly circled back and made a clean of everything. 
Unless one rides over the burnt district he cannot believe the eccentricities of a 
forest fire. In the great swamp, between Sanilac and Sandusky, it burned every- 
thing to the roots for a mile in breadth. ‘Then it left patches from ten feet to ten 
tods wide. Then again it struck in and burned lanes hardly twenty feet wide, 








leaving halt a mile of fuel on either side. In the timber it seemed to strike the 
green trees harder than the dry ones. It was like a great serpent making its way 
across the country. It would run within three feet of a wheat stack, and then glide 
away to lick up a house. It would burn a stack and spare a barn ten feet off. 

People felt the heat while the fire was yet miles away. It withered che leaves of 
trees standing two miles from the path of the fiery serpent. The very earth took 
fire in hundreds of places, and blazed up as if the fire were feasting on cordwood. 
The stoutest log buildings stood up only a few minutes. The fire seemed to catch 
them at every corner at once, and after a whirl and a roar nothing would be left. 
Seven miles off the beach, at Forester, sailors found the heat uncomfortable. 
Where some houses and barns were burned we could not find even a blackened 
stick. Every log, beam, and beard was reduced to fine ashes. 

Seven miles back from the lake at Forester, a farmer gathered up fifteen per- 
sons in his wagon and started for the beach. The fire was close behind them as 
they started—so close that the dresses of some of the women and children were on 
fire from the sparks. It was seven miles of up hill and down, with corduroy, ruts, 
and roots, and the horses needed no whip to urge them into amad run. As the 
wagon started the tire of a hind wheel rolled off. They could not stop for it, and 
yet, even on a good road the wheel would have crushed down in going twenty rods 
without it, it isan actual fact that the horses pushed over that seven miles of 
rough road at a wild run, and the wheel stood firm. A delay of five minutes at 
any point of the road would have given fifteen more victims to the flames which 
followed on behind. I saw the wagon at the lake, and I saw the tire seven miles 
away on the roadside. 

The people who sought the beach had still to endure much of the heat and all of 
the smoke. hel up to their shoulders, they were safe from the flames, but 
sparks and cinders fell like a snow storm and the smoke was suffocating. The 
birds not caught in the woods were carried out to sea and drowned, and the waves 
have washed thousands of them ashore. Squirrels, rabb'ts, and such small animals 
stood no show at all, but deer and bear sought the beach and the company of 
human beings. In one case aman leaped from a bluff into the lake and found 
himself close behind a large bear. They remained in company under the bank 
nearly all night, and the bear seemed as humble as a dog. In another instance 
two of the animals came out of the forest and stood close to a well trom which a 
farmer was drawing water to dash over his house, and they were with him for two 
hours before they deemed it prud-nt to jog along. Deer came out and sought the 
Sey of cattle and horses, and paid no attention to persons rushing past 
them. 





Intemperance and Life Insurance. - 


LAST week another life insurance case was tried at the Assizes, in 
which the defense of the company for non-payment of policy was alleged intemper- 
ance on the part of the insured. Without saying anything about the facts of this 
particular case as brought out in evidence and affirmed by the jury, it is worthy of 
note that insurance companies are in so many cases making this a ground of refusal 
to pay up. Ifa man when he takes out an insurance policy represents himself to 
be of temperate habits, and if he afterwards indisputably shortens his life by exces- 
sive drinking, it is not to be wondered at that the company insuring him should feel 
disposed to evade all liability to pay up the policy just as they would in a case of 
suicide.— Toronto Globe. 





Scarcity of Water in the City. 


THERE is reason to fear that the supply of Croton water now on hand 
may give out before the reservoirs are replenished by rain, and thus much distress 
and danger will result to the people of this city. This fact has been announced 
by Commissioner of Public Works Thompson, and he has prepared a circular 
warning the public. He asks that the use or water everywhere in the city shall not 
exceed the most pressing needs of consum ‘rs and that, to avoid a possible calam- 
ity, everybody shall guard against was‘e of the fluid. During the months of July, 
August, and September, he says, the rain-fall was but 4.91 inches, which was 50 
per cent less than the smallest rain-fall in a corresponding period for15 years. The 
amount of water used daily in this city is 95,000,000 gallons. The natural flow of 
the Croton River at the present time, Commissioner Thompson says, is 9,000,000 
gallons a day, and the reserve supply of water in the storage reservoirs and the 
lakes which the city has the right to draw from is 1,750,000,000 gallons. It is pos- 
sible that in an exigency 490,000,000 gallons might be obtained from other lakes by 
purchase. The reserve supply of water cannot, therefore, exceed 2,240,000,000 
gallons. If the consumption continues at the present daily rate, Commissioner 
Thompson estimates that this supply would not last more than 23 days. ‘‘ Though 
a continuance of the drought for that period is not probable,” he says, ‘‘ it is by 
no means impossible, and in the present parched condition of the ground very co- 
pious rains are needed to produce any appreciable effect on the streams, lakes, and 
reservoirs. It would beinexcusable negligence or folly to incur the risk of using 
up this entire reserve, and leave the city dependent on the four million gallons 
daily furnished by the natural flow of the Croton River by continuing the present 
rate of consumption.” 

Commissioner Thompson says also that it is now demonstrated that the storage 
capacity of the reservoirs is not sufficient, and that another storage reservoir will 
be built upon a site already selected. The Croton basin is capable of supplying 
200,000,000 gallons of water daily if reservoirs are provided large enough to store 
it up in rainy séasons for use whenever the natural flow of Croton River is less than 
the capacity of the Aqueduct. This natural flow was 27,000,000 gallons per day, 
when our water supply system was designed, but it has been diminished by vari- 
os causes until at such a season as the present it is only 9,000,000 gallons. Last 
year, the driest in 12 years, the average daily flow was 241,000,000. In January, 
1880, it was 587,000,000 gallons, but in the summer it fell to 9,000,000, If when 
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587,000,000 gallons were the daily flow, the excess of supply over the demand 
could be stored up the city would never be disturbed by the apprehension of a 
water famine. In concluding his circular, Mr. Thompson says: ‘‘In the present 
emergency the necessity of curtailing the consumption of water is imperative, and 
the only practical way of doing this is by closing down still further the outlet gates 
of the main distributing reservoir. This may have the effect of depriving a few 
limited localities of the water supply, but the people must be prepared to bear this 
temporary inconvenience, which is as nothing compared to the danger from a 
famine and a conflagration which we would otherwise incur.” The gates of the 
main distributing reservoir were shut down yesterday. Street-sprinkling has been 
stopped, and the water has been cut oft from the public fountains. The Chief of 
the Fire Department recently inspected many of the hydrants, and found large 
numbers where the water would not flow at all. New York has seldom been so 
exposed to the perils of a conflagration as at the present time. 





An Endowment Policy Not Assignable. 


THE Court of Appeals has just decided in the case of Peane Brummer 
against Jacob Cohn, the opinion that a married woman cannot assign an endowment 
insurance policy. That an ordinary life insurance policy issued to the wile was un- 
assignable, was settled long ago, The reason for such ruling was that the amount 
secured by these instruments was intended asa provision for widowhood and or- 
phanage, and it would be against the policy of the law to permit the wife to spec- 
ulate with it during the lifetime of her husband. 

The policy in the case just decided was, however, an endowment policy, payable 
at dea’h or ina certain definite period. It wasclaimed, therefore, that inasmuch as 
the amount might become payable during the lifetime of the husband, it was not 
strictly a provision for a state of widowhood; hence the rule, as laid down in ordi- 
nary life poicies did not apply. It was argued that the assignment made by the 
plaintiff to the defendant as collateral security for a Joan to the husband shou!d be 
maintained. Judge Andrews writes the opinion of the Court of Appeals. He 
says that by the amendment made in 1866 such polices come within the principle 
and spirit of the prohibition. ‘‘An endowment policy,” he writes, ‘‘is an insur- 
ance into which a consideration of life enters. In one aspect it is a contract paya- 
ble in the event of a continuance of life; in the other in the event of death before 
the period specified. The amendment of 1866 entitles the wife to the insurance 
whenever she survives the period or term of insurance, and her right is not lim- 
ited as in the act of 1840 alone upon the event of her survivi g her husband, and 
seems to contemplate as well the case of an insurance: payable before the death of 
the husband as one payable on his death. We are of opirion that the principle of 
unassignability applies to this caase.” 

The judgment in favor of the plain‘iff was affirmed. A. Blumenstiel appeared 
for the plaintiff Brummer, and Julien T. Davies for the defendant Cohn. 





The United Fire Underwriters in America 


THE following call has been issued to the members of this Association : 

GENTLEMEN: The first annual meeting of this Association will be held at the 
rooms of the New York Bz«ard, No. 115 Broadway, New York, on Wednesday, 
November 16, 1881, and will be called to order at 11 o'clock A.M. 

The past year has been one of unusual depression and disaster in our business, 
and it is to hoped that our_meeting will be largely attended, and that from its coun- 
cils and conclusions gratifying results may follow. The evils and abuses under 
which we are now suffering, should be frankly and fully presented, and an earnest 
effort made to correct them by wise and wholesome action. 

Trusting that you will be represented at the meeting, we are, 

Yours very respcctfully, 
A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, President. 

J. MONTGOMERY HARE, Secretary. 





The Buffalo Association of Fire Underwriters. 


THE second annual re-union of the Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers was held at Falconwood, a pleasure resort in the suburbs, the use of the 
grounds being tendered by Nathaniel Hall and E. B. Smith, members of the Fal- 
conwood club and also of the Association. The party left on the Falcon at 12.30 
o'clock P.M. arriving at Falconwood at 1 o'clock, when they sat down to a sub- 
stantial lunch, after which they dispersed over the grounds, some playing billiards 
and some rolling ten-pins. A game ef base-ball was played with nines officered 
respectively by F. L. A. Cady and Ralph E. McWilliams, with the genial Hiram 
T. Green as umpire. At six o'clock the party sat down to supper, and it is need- 
less to say, that it was enjoyed by all present. President Armstrong made a few 
brief remarks he said : 


Another eventful year has passed since we met in this social reunion. Many 
marked changes have occurred, both in the business in which we are engaged and 
in those to whom it was intrusted. We miss the gemial and generous hearted 
Captain Dorr among the principals, and among the employees our kind hearted as 
well as capable Smith. But let us turn a moment to the business we represent. 
Thereis nothing which can make us happier on this occasion than the conscious- 
ness of the practical success of our undertaking. The business of fire insurance, 





previous to our organization, had reached a point where it was little else than con- 
temptible in the sight of our business community. Fersonal grievances were 
hawked about the streets. The question was not what it was worth to insure a risk 
but how little money the company would be induced to receive for it. In fact’ 
little regard seemed to be paid t» the great in‘erests placed in our hands. To put 
the business in such a position that with an average year of losses a small margin 
might be assured, was all we hoped, or sought. o the attainment of this end we 
have bent our best energies, and al’hough our rates of insurance are much lower 
than many cities, and premiums far below the losses of the past few years, still we 
fully believe that a more careful and correct method of underwriting will still in the 
end bring successful results. Only those who have investigated the subject, can 
form a correct estimate of the losses here, especially during the past year. 

To you it has been a painful source of solicitude. We must not forget, as many 
have done in the past, that insurance is an indemnity for a consideration, and when 
that consideration is not large enough, impairment of capital and insecurity to the 
assured always follow, and so we feel that our organization, if carried un with a just 
regard to the rights of all, cannot fail of being beneficial alike to the assured as 
well as the insurance companies. It gives us pleasure to note that a large portion 
of our business community have come to realize the importance of the above facts, 
and that stability and security in this line can only result from obtaining proper re- 
muneration for the risks taken, and desire only to do business with such companies 
as adopt this as their rule, and we know that the time will arrive when all will come 
to this way of thinking. I regret exceedingly, however, to know that a few in this 
commnnity who profess better things, do not hesitate in every way to tempt mem- 
bers of this association to do what their pledges and honor alike forbid, and thus 
attempt by dishonest practices to gain a paltry benefit. 

Resolutions were passed upon the death of Capt. E. P. Dorr and Archibald M. 
Smith ; also resolutions thanking E. B. Smith and Nathaniel Hall for their invita- 
tion to Falconwood. Remarks were made by those present, both agents and em- 
ployees. A recitation was then given by Thomas M, Cutting, ‘‘ Vor all Dot,” 
after which the company retired to the parlor and enjoyed themselves until the 


time for leaving. 





Underground Telegraph Wires. 


A PETITION has been presented to the city council of Chicago signed by 
a large number of members of the Board of Trade and others, asking that the council 
reconsider its action of a weck ago in refusing to allow the Mutual Union Mutual 
Telegraph Company to bring its lines into the city on a line of temporary poles, 
The petition went on to say that the ordinance prohibiting the erection of any 
more telegraph poles was unjust and should be repealed. The ordinance is un- 
questionably right and proper, and should not be repealed. It is time that the 
streets of Chicago should be relieved of the unsightly poles, and the council has 
taken the first step in the right direction by prohibiting the erection of new ones. 
In Philadelphia, since the erection of telegraph poles was prohibited, the companies 
have been laying t-eir wires underg'ound and have f.und no difficulty whatever. 
What can be done in Philadelphia can be done in Chicago and all the other large 
cities in the country, and there is no denying the fact that it will have to be done 
in time. The sooner it is begun, the sooner the trouble will be over. 





The Insolvency of the Chicago Life Denied. 


RECEIVER GEORGE M. BOGUE, of the Chicago Life Insurance Com- 
pany, charges that the directors of the company grossly mismanaged its affairs, and 
are personally liable for a deficit p!aced at $224,644.75, and he filed a bill some time 
ago in the Circuit Court, at Chicago, to that effect. Some of the directors, viz: 
Emanuel Frankenthal, Charles L. Currier, Simon Florsheim, Godfrey Snydack«r 

and Jacob Friedman, filed answer to the charges in October, denying that there 
was any collusion or fraud in the management of the company, and insisting that 
they had already appeared as defendants toa bill filed by the auditor against the 
company, and were, on motion ot the auditor, dismissed oat of court, in accordance 
with a ruling of the supreme tribunal of the State. The defendants contend fur- 
ther that if the alleged liability exists, as charged in the bill, then they can only be 
held for their individual acts, and not for those of their co-defendants. The answer 
urges other legal objections against the filing of the bill, and contends that it is 
barr: d by the statute of limitations, and faulty in other ways. Afier urging these 
general objections, the answer contends that the insurance company was never 
insolvent, and should not have been declared so by the State Auditor. In this 
view, the appointment of Bogue as receiver was made without good cause and in 
violation of law and equity. The answer also denies the power of the legislature 
to impose upon acompany or its s‘ockholders any obligation to have in reserve any 
other or greater amount of assets as a condition for prosecuting the business of 
life insurance. The bill charged that the defendants, in authorizing the payment 


of dividends from time to time expended moneys whicb should have been kept as a 
trust fund for the insured, and that its expenditure was a violation of trust as 
recognized by the statutes, The answer denies that the asse s and earnings of the 
company constituted any such trust fund to preclude the payment of current ex- 
penses, and that such expenses constituted a first charge upon all such assets. It 
is also contended that the application of dividends to the payment of capital stock is 
a matter wholly between the shareholder and the corporation, and does not consti- 
tute any ground upon which a suit can be maintained. The answer also denies 
that false reports of any character were made to the State Auditor. In giving exact 
data the answer denies that the policy liability of the company amounts to $374,- 
407.92 as charged in the bill, but contends that this valuation of the liability is 
wholly theoretical and fictitious. It is asserted on the other hand that the total 
matured liabilities, when the auditor seized the company, amounted to $8400 for 
death losses and $3181 for salaries and rent, making a total liability of $11,581. 
This amount the company was ready to pay on demand. 

A similar outline of defense has been set up against the other bill recently filed 
by the receiver to recover the dividends paid to stockholders of the company. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Lancaster, Pa., will organize a paid fire department, on the “ call” 





plan. 

—At the beginning of the year, the paid fire department of Charles- 
ton, S. C., will come into vogue. 

—A dividend of thirty per cent will soon be paid to claimants of the 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—C. N. Bishop, of Breckenridge, Col., was in Chicago last week and 
paid a visit to his many friends in that city. 

—Daniel Sharpe, vice-president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Portland, was in Chicago last week. 

—The Agricultural Insurance Company has appointed J. Walter 
Searing to represent its interests at Morristown, N. J, 

—J. W. Atkinson, insurance broker of London, Eng., has moved 
from the Metropolitan Chambers to No. 31 Lombard street. e 

—The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., is fitting up a handsome suit of rooms for its home cffice. 

—A report recently made by the receiver of the Pacific Mutual 
(Marine) Insurance Company, of New York, shows assets of $299,432 remaining 
to the company. 

—A. Bogert, Jr., has resigned the secretaryship of the North River 
Insura ce Company, The func ions of the office will hereafter be performed by 
Leonard Warner, 

—Mr. Brewer, from the head office of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, has assumed control of the London, Ont., branch of the company in charge 
for miny years of F. S. Clark. 

—Manager Sewell, of the Lion Life Insurance Company, has ap- 
pointed John B. Thomas general agent for Pennsylvania of that company. Mr. 
Thomas was formerly connected with the Home Life. 

—Lucius E. Parsons, formerly with the Clinton Insurance Company, 
of New York, has been appointed State agent for Ohio of the Milwaukee Mechanics 
Mutual, to succeed William B. Henry, who died last month. 

—Twenty-seven suits have been instituted against the graveyard co- 
operative associations in Dauphin County, the hot-bed of these depredators in 
Pennsylvania, under the war declared against them by the Governor. 

—The Standard Fire Insurance Office, of London, has appointed as its 
American trustees, General U.S. Grant, President William A. Wheelock, of the 
Central National Bank, and John J. McCook, of Alexander & Green. 

—The following appointments have been made in Boston recently : 
C. & M. Clark to the Accident Insurance Company, of North America; Cheppu 
& Brown to the Peoples, of New York; and T. Ho.t to the Mutual L‘fe, of New 
York. 

—John G. Erwin, president; C. F. Peltier, vice-president; George 
W. Hoftman, treasurer; A. G. Lindsay, E. G. Preston, and John G. Erwin, execu- 
tive committee, and Alfred H. Hall, secretary, are the new officers of the Detroit 
Board of Underwriters. 

—The appointment by the Phoenix, of London, of Charles Barry, of 
Chicago, to be special agent for Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, is announced. 
The same company has also mide W. D. Hemenway, of St. Louis, its special 
agent for Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

—The arrest recently of John Robertson, a forger and defaulting 
clerk of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway, wa: effected through the 
agency of the Guarantee Company, of North America, which insures the fidelity of 
the company’s employees. Robertson was caught at Queenstown. 

—It is said from the other side of the water that the business there 
of the only two American life insurance companies abroad, the New York and 
Equitable, has been given an impetus by the news that it was these companies 
which were given preference by President Garfield in choosing his insurance. 

—The Rochester German Insurance Company has established a 
Western general agency for its marine department at St. Louis, appointing F. A. 
Bacon, of that city, as general agent. Mr. Bacon has just returned from an ex- 
tended trip, during which he established a chain of agencies from Minneapolis to 
St. Louis. : 

—The Royal and other fire insurance companies are changing the 
phrase ‘‘all contained in house No.—,” used in chattel fire insurance policies, to 
“ while contained in house No.—,” a recent decision of the courts setting up that 
the former phrase merely describes the property insured, and that the prohibition 
of its removal without the consent of the company cannot be construed therefrom ; 
that the goods shall remain in the house where they were at the time of the making 





of the contract. The court ruled that the liability of the company was not limited 
to loss from fire at that house. To restrict the removal of property without permis- 
sion, provision should be made in plain language in the policy that the insurance 
will be void if the goods are removed without consent of the company. 


—Col. R. R. Eddy, superintendent of agencies of the Union Central 
Lite Insurance Company, has removed his headquarters from Cincinnati to Chi- 
cago, where he will take charge of the Northwestern department of that company, 
comprising the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
part of Indiana. 

—The marriage of Moses King, who lately dissolved partnership 
with L. L. King, of St. Louis, to Miss Bertha Cloyes, of Cambridge, Mass., was 
announced to take place on Wednesday of this week. Dr. King, it has been 
already stated, leaves the insurance agency at St. Louis to engage in the publica- 
tion business at Boston. 

—tThe president of the United Fire Underwriters in America refers 
to the evils and abuses under which the insurance business is now suffering, in his 
call for the meeting to be held in New York on November 16, and hopes that the 
condition of things will be frankly and fully presented and an earnest effort made 
to correct them by wise and wholesome ac'ion. 


—A flagrant violation of the fire escape law was the direct cause 
of the loss of several lives and severe injuries to other persons at the fire last 
Thursday evening in Philadelphia. The fire was in C. H. Landenberger & Co,'s 
large woolen and cotton mill, and the loss is estimated at upwards of $70,000, 
which the insurance companies will have to pay. 


—Dr. H.B. Buehler, son of William Buehler, the Harrisburg insur- 
ance agent, succeeds to his father's business, including the general agency for 
Pennsylvania, of a number of good companies. The Commonwealth, one of 
these, has addressed a circular letter to its agents in Pennsylvania, asking the 
same earnest support for the son which was given the father. 


—It is our sad duty to record the death, at Winfetka, IIl., of Col. 
William James, father of Fred. S. James, of Chicago, and Alfred James, of Mil- 
waukee. The recent demise of David H. Flickwir, the venerab'e former surveyor 
end general adjuster of the Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia, and of Henry H. Jaques, 
president of the Phoenix, of Newark, which retired in 1878, is also announced. 


—The Finance Chronicle, of London, says that it is stated on good 
authority that the American, British and Colonial is being reconstituted, other di- 
rectcrs are being appointed in room of those who had retired, and the capital in a 


few days will be again offered for subscription. Where S. R. Anderson will come - 


in on this re-organization plan is a question of no small importance to that gentle- 
man. 

—The Daily Stockholder is the name of a new paper published by 
Matthew Griffin, proprietor of The Insurance Age. The Stockholder was estab- 
lished in 1863 as a weekly financial paper, but Mr. Griffin proposes to enlarge its 
sphere of usefulness by issuing a daily edition. The first number is full of infor- 
mation of value to business men, and there is every reason to anticipate a success- 
ful outcome for Mr. Griffin's new enterprise. 

—The rumor first started in THE SPECTATOR some weeks ago, that 
John C. Paige, of Boston, had received the American management of the City of 
London Fire, (there being appare’ tly reasonable grounds for the statement), has 
been revived by the insurance press du’ing the past few days. Mr. Paige is still 
decided, in his d-claration, however, that no appointment has yet been made ot 
United States manag r for the City of London, as far as he knows. 


—A meeting of citizens was held on September 3 at the rooms of the 
Associated Fire Insurance Companies, in L7ndon, for the purpose of urging the 
imperative necessity of increasing the fire protection of the city. Ata meeting of 
the Commissioners of Sewers held subsequently a resolution was passed, ‘‘ That it 
be referred to the streets committee to consider the American street plan of chem- 
ical extinction of fire, and the possibility of applying it to the city of London under 
the control of this commission.” 

—Samuel L. Baily & Son, of Trenton, N. J., have resigned the gen- 
eral agency for New Jersey, of the United Firemen’'s Insurance Company, of 
Phiiadelphia, and accepted the representation for the same territory, of the Orient 
Insurance Company, of Hartford. The firm has for five years successfully catered 
to the interests of the Fire Association, of Philadelphia, for New Jersey, and bear a 
reputation among the local agents of the ‘‘foreign" State tor being thorough 
general agents, familiar with every part of the field under their charge. 


—It is currently said that the representatives of the London and 
Staffordshire claim that Mr. Cole, their geaeral agent at Washington, was short in 
his accounts some fourteen thousand dollars at the time his commission ended. 
Mr. Cole, however, claims the fulfillment of his contract, and expresses a willing- 
ness to settle with the company when they have performed their part of the agree- 
ment. It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands. The efforts of the London and 
Staffordshire to do an underground business in this country did not meet with that 
success which was predicted by the management. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 


Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up 


Net | 

Book | 
Value of 

Stock | 


Last 
DivipEenD 
Paip. 


Latest SALE 
oF STOCK. 





Per $100, 
Fan. 3.) 


1881, | ete. | 


Per Ct. 








Agricultural. . 
‘Alba 


Broadway 
Brooklyn 


Columbia 


Commerce. ..-.--- ----- 
Commercial - - 


Firemans Trust --.----- -- 
Franklin and Emporium. 
German American 
Germania 


Kings County 
Kuitkerbocker 
La Fayette 


Manuf’rs and Builders - - 
Mechanics 
Mechanics and Traders... 
Mercantile 


Merchants 

d Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Montauk. 

Nassau... 


al 
6 New York and Boston -- 


New York Bowery 

New York City 

New York Equitable ..-- 
New York Fire 
Niagara.....---- 
Northern 


North River 
Pacific 
Park 








$167.03 an., ’81 | 
200.97 

233-74 | 

139-70 
266.56 
242.92 


*Aug., '81 
|*jJuly, 81 
} 


| 

July, *80 | 
322.04 |*July, 3: | 
264.54 |* July, ’8: 
188.20 |*2 

152.89 

100.49 


186.54 

148.30 

225.61 

JOO. 39 | 

Sena *July,’81 
142.79 |\*Aug.,’81 


166.59 
136.89 
142.71 | 
172.71 
225.61 
184.21 


103.25 


*July, ’81 
*July,’81 


*july,’81 | 
*July,’8: | 


*July,’81 | 
*July,’81 } 
*July,’81 

* July, ’81 | 
*July,’8: | 
* July, ’81 | 


*Jan.,’81 
*July, 81 
*July, '81 
138.23 |*July,'81 
109.58 |*July,’8r 
251.68 |*Aug., 81 


366.04 
164.53 
267.23 
111.38 
188.83 
266.13 


121.56 
154.64 
129.76 


236.68 |*July, "81 
100.82 an., 79 
165.28 |* July,’81 
115.35 |* July, 81 
105.12 | July, ’80 
154.01 |*July, 8x 


| July, ’80 
|*July, ’81 
|*July,’8t 
|* July, ’8r 
|* July, ’31 
|* July, 82 


103.52 
15? 22 
196.31 
212.99 
217.60 
115.08 


172.69 
121.54 | 
132.80 
174.67 
160.77 
100.64 

| 
249-19 "July et 
105-71 | Jan., 81 
253-73 |*July,’81 
149.35 |*Aug.,’81 
223.67 |*July, "81 
100.49 | Jan., "80 


128.71 

314.34 | ; 
154-55 |* July, ’8z 
152.85 |* July, ’8r 
235.22 |* July, ’81 
140.14 |*July, 8: 
|e July, 8x 
*July, 81 
*Aug.,’81 
*July, 81 
*July, 81 
*July,'81 


a a *80 
uly, ’81 
*july,’81 
* July, ’8:1 
190.91 ls July, "8x 
164.57 |, Jan-» ‘81 
150.33 | Aug. .’81 


119.54 
112.60 
161.75 
184.14 
187.57 
121.76 


112.26 
168.29 
127.69 
113.29 








279.83 ejay, "8: | 


May 21,’81 
Oct. 17,’81 
| July 27,’81 
Feb. 10,’81 





July 20,'8: 
|Sept.27, 81 
| Aug.31, 81 
|Apr.13, 81 


| ’ 

| Feb.10, ’81 
|Oct. 17,’84 
Apr.1&,’81 
| July 13,781 
|Aug.31,'81 


my Go 
KATY 


|Sep. 13,’81 
| May 25,81 
|Aug.22,'81 
Aug. 9, 81 
|Sept.23 81 


UAdUUA WwonDuw 


May 16,’81 
Oct. 14,’81 
) Aug.17,'81 
| Aug. 3, 81 
|Sep. 12.’8. 
|Aug.25,'81 


UUawWwWNnNan 
* 


\Oct. 5, ’81 
|Oct. 12,81 
|Sept.22 8 
May 25,'8:1 
|May 4,81 
|Sept.21’81 


UUaManun 


|Aug.rr,"81 
Jun. 23,'81 
| Feb, 21,’81 
|Jun. 1,’81 
Mar.30,’81 
pa "81 


|Sept.ax "81 
jOct, 13,’81 
|Sep.za, 81 


|Jun. 3,’81 


oo 


Urhwun do 


Oct. 15,'81 
une: 80 

ay25, 81 
May 11,’8: 
Feb. 2,’81 
Sept.21 ’81 


SUN UUw anu ous 


Aug.10,’81 
Oct, 4, '81 
Sept.17 '81 
Aug.31,’81 
Aug.31,’81 


a 
° 


w 
ns 


wnan 


Oct. 4, 781 
Oct. 12,’81 
Sept.21’81 
Sept.28 ’81 
|Mayrr.’81 
Oct. 12,’81 


Aug. 1,’81 
July 14,’81 
Oet. 8,’81 


Sept.rs5 *8z 
Oct. 17 "81 


Sept.28 81 


Mayz2s,’81 
May 4,81 








Price 
(Per 
Cent.) 


200 
165 
113 
203% 


205 


200° 
167 


65 
180 


240 
97 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





Etna, Hartford 
American, Boston... 
American, Newark 


American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 
Armenia, Pittsburgh 


Atlantic, Providence 
Boatmans, Pk&tsburgh.. 
Commonwealth, Boston 


Connecticut, Hartford 
Detroit, Detroit 
Eliot, Boston 


Equitable, Providence 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 


Firemens, Baltimore 
Firemens, Dayton.... 
Firemens, Newark 


First National, Worcester 
Franklin, Boston 
Franklin, Philadelphia 


German, Pittsburgh 
Germania, Newar! 
Girard, Philadelphia - 
Hartford, Hartford 


Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Manufacturers, Boston 


Mercantile, Cleveland 
Mercantile Marine, Boston - 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
National, Baltimore 
National, Hartford 


Neptune, Boston 
Newark City, Newark... 
Newark, Newark 


New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 


Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 
Peoples, Newark 


4 Peoples, Trenton 
Phoenix, Hartford 
Prescott, Boston 


Providence Washington, Providence 
& Revere, Boston 
Security, New Haven 


Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield, Springfield 
St. Paul, St. Paul 
Traders, Chicago 


Union, Philadelphia 

Union, San Francisco 

United Firemens, Philadelphia 
Washington, Bosto: 





Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capitac 
Paid up 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. i, 


188r. Date. 





$3,000,000 
300, 
600,000 
400,000 
300,000 
250,000 


200,000 
250,000 
500,070 


1,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
759,000 


378,000 
250,000 
500,000 


200,000 
200,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 


2,000,000 
206 ,000 
500,000 


200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


400,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 


300,000 
200,000 
250,000 


500,000 
200,000 
600,000 


1,000,000 
400,000 
300,000 


300,000 
2,000,000 
200,006 


400,C00 
200,000 
200,000 


600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 


500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 








tOct.,’81 
* July, ’81 
Mar. ,’81 


$190.97 
151.71 
224.83 


260.24 
183.43 
112.40 


April,’8: 
*July, g1| 
*July, ’81 | 
108.95 “July: 81 
125.88 |*July,’8r | 
104.98 | April,’81 | 


*July, 8: | 

*Aug.,’81 

Apr., ’81 | 
| 


128.77 
203.61 


172.69 


135.63 
342.23 
108.26 


*July,’8: 
*July, 8x 
tJuly, 81 


*July, 81 


t July, "8: 
July, ’81 


120.14 
120.12 
218.92 





107.08 |*Aug., "81 
100.74 
335-78 | 


147.43 |*July, "81 
105.22 | uly, ’78 
282.33 fqulys 81 
194.23 |*July, '8: 


*July,’81 
*July, 81 
April,’8: 


“July, "81 
May, ’81 
* July, ’8: | 
*July, 81 


\*July 81 
*July, ’81 


222.75 
219.81 
164.97 


159.84 
152.94 
143.01 


209.98 
117.18 
170.04 


153.06 
160.09 
234-27 


168.51 
143-72 
134.20 


Apr., 81 
July, '81 
Jan., 81 


*July, ’81 
April,’81 
*July, "81 
*July, 81 
Mar. ,’81 | 
Jan., ’80 


136.52 
32 1.22 
110.51 


Jan., ’81 
fOct., 81 
Apr., ’81 


164.48 
209.64 
155-87 


*July, '81 
Jan., "81 


123.26 
105.67 
111.44 


146.81 
136.19 
139.62 
144.21 


April,’ 81 
* July, 81 


*July, ’8 
#july, : 


"81 
“Tyaly ee 
Sept.,’80 





120.38 
122.12 
112.42 


Last 
DivipEND 
Paip, 


Per Ct’ 


Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


“ | 
ns 
ou 











pt. 
188.96 | Apr., ’81 








Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 


British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


| $500,000 


$143.05 | 
400,000 | 


June, ’81 
175-27 Jan., 8: 
| 


10 
15 








* Second dividend declared this year. 


t Third dividend declared this year. 


a Exclusive of scrip dividend to participating polic 


t Fourth dividend declared this year. 


holders. 


4 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. de 
¢ No dividend nad been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876 
d Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 

¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 


J Sale before last capital increase. 


Has announced an increase to $5,000,000. 


Since capital increase the book value is reported at $167.68. 


N, B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of 


the joint stock fire and fire 


marine insurance companies of America authorized to do business in New York State. 








